Article by Steve Biodrowski 


The story behind the illegitimate sequel to 
George Romero’s low-budget horror classic. 


“The events portrayed in this 
film are all true. Affidavits by the 
participants are on file with agen- 
cies of the United States Govern- 
ment. The names are real names of 
real people and real organizations.” 


Thus begins Dan O’Bannon’s 
first draft screenplay for RETURN 
OF THE LIVING DEAD, imme- 
diately setting the tone for this 
sequel (albeit an indirect one) to 
NIGHT OF THELIVING DEAD. 
According to O’Bannon’s script, 
which claims to be based on “docu- 
ments on file with the United 
States Government,” George 
Romero’s earlier film was based 
on a true occurrence— but all the 
details were changed when the 
U. S. Army threatened to sue if 
the real story were told. So, O’Ban- 


Left: “She rises out of the mud like a macabre Venus . . . " The resurrection of Trash, makeup by William Munns. Right: Examples of zombie extras realized by Munns using 
prefabricated masks. The makeup team had to prepare forty extras for filming on a low budget, but director Dan O'Bannon was displeased with the results and fired Munns. 


non pulls off the clever trick of 


establishing a continuity of sorts 
with the original film while also 
allowing himself the room to add 
his own personal touches. 

O’Bannon’s script parallels the 
structure of NIGHT OF THE 
LIVING DEAD, limiting the 
main characters to a small group 
of isolated individuals and restrict- 
ing the time span of events to a 
single night (an approach, perhaps 
not uncoincidentally, used by 
RETURN OF THE LIVING 
DEAD’s initial director Tobe 
Hooper in TEXAS CHAINSAW 
MASSACRE, which also began 
with a title card claiming the film 
was based on a true story). 

At the same time, O'Bannon 
breaks genre conventions when- 
ever it suits his purpose, and his 


film tries to avoid ripping-off or 
cloning Romero’s work. This 
approach is best summed up when 
the characters first find out that, 
despite what they've seen in 
NIGHT OF THELIVING DEAD, 
decapitation fails to stop these ani- 
mated corpses, and one of them 
cries out, “You mean the movie 
lied!?” 

Though O'Bannon completed 
principal photography last Septem- 
ber, and the film was scheduled 
for a Halloween release, problems 
developed in editing the film and 
the release was postponed. O’Ban- 
non’s cut was modified by the pro- 
ducers to add more humor to the 
mix, and rescheduled to open in 
New York and Los Angeles in Sep- 
tember, followed by broader re- 
lease in October. But then distrib- 
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top the Yellow Man, a jaundiced corpse that has come 
tt: Frank (James Karen). Freddy (Thom Matthews) and Burt (Clu Gulager) attempt to s ’ ; | 
z EE A makeup by William Munns. Right: Ernie (Don Calfa) and Tina (Beverly Randolph) hide from the zombies in an attic. set 
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THE HALF CORPSE, an 
animatronic makeup effect 
- realized by Rick Baker- 
Protege Tony Gardner. The 


realistic blue eyes were 


the idea of director Dan 


annon to suggest that the 


__ walking, animated corpse 
< was once a beautiful woman. 


to life at the Uneeda Medical 


design by William Stout. 


THE TARMAN was built 
by makeup supervisor 
William Munns based 

on conceptual artwork (left) 
by production designer 
William Stout. After Munns 
was forced to leave the 
production, his Tarman 
head (top left) was modified 
by Kenny Myers, who 
finished work on the few 
makeup effects remaining to 
be filmed. Myers’ modified 
head (top middle and right) 
was resculpted by Stout to 
match Munns’ work and 
mechanics were added to 
provide expression for 
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closeup insert shots filmed 
in post-production. Munns’ 
head featured only jaw 
movement. Right: Tarman 
in his cannister, prior to 
melting, makeup by Munns. 
Workers at the Uneeda 
Medical Supply warehouse 
open the drum containing 
Tarman and release a gas 
that revives the dead. 


utor Orion Pictures began preview- 
ing the picture to guage audience 
response and realized they had a 
hot property on their hands. The 
release was shuffled one last time, 
with the picture now set to open 
wide August l6th—in head to head 
competition with George Romero’s 
DAY OF THE DEAD— positioned 
to benefit from extra business from 
the youth market duringsummer’s 
prime playing time. 

When the project was brought 
by producer Tom Fox to Hemdale 
and Orion, Graham Henderson 
was chosen as line producer—to 
put together a cast and crew and 
oversee the day-to-day problems 
of getting the $3 million film made. 
Around this time, Tobe Hooper 
dropped out as director, and 
according to Henderson, “O’Ban- 
non was asked to do it as a sort of 
natural replacement because he 
had written the script and because 
he was dying to do a horror pic- 
ture—dying to do any picture asa 
director. And Hemdale, to its 
credit, is one of the few companies 
willing to take chances on first- 


time directors.” 

Once given the chance to direct, 
O’Bannon had to face the problem 
of visualizing his rather ambitious 
script. To assist him, he chose Wil- 
liam Stout, an artist best known 
for his work on CONAN THE 
DESTROYER, although his 
other credits include everything 
from books to t-shirts to maga- 
zines to record covers. Stout was 
chosen to be production designer 
on the strength of his CONAN 
work, and also because O’Bannon 
“loved his dinosaur book [The 
Dinosaurs: A Fantastic New View 
of a Lost Era, Bantam Books, 
1981].” 

Stout’s atmospheric set designs 
were built in a warehouse in Bur- 
bank. A cemetary in Sylmar was 
selected for limited location shoot- 
ing. Preproduction work began in 
May 1984 with principal photog- 
raphy commencing in July. 


UNEEDA MEDICAL 
SUPPLY—You need 
it—we got it 


A company called Applied 
Entertainment was selected to 
build the sets as well as create sev- 
eral mechanical effects, including 
an animatronic half-corpse. “They 
didn’t have any film experience,” 
said Stout. “They had done theme 
parks and Chuck E. Cheese Res- 
taurants. So they started to hit us 
with bids that seemed awful high 
until we realized they were build- 
ing things to last twenty years.” 

When it became apparent that 
Applied Entertainment was not 
geared to the time frame that films 
demand, some of the animatronics 
was handed over to the makeup 


DAN O’BANNON ON DIRECTING 


In his directorial debut the screenwriter of BLUE THUNDER and 
ALIEN establishes himself as a genre talent to be reckoned with. 


By Alan Jones 


Zombies are back in force this 
year. George Romero’s DAY OF 
THE DEAD is in release. Sam 
Raimi’s EVIL DEAD II is in pre- 
production for a summer start. 
Lucio Fulci is still, doubtless, try- 
ing to make ZOMBIE 3-D. Tobe 
Hooper’s LIFEFORCE, currently 
unspooling, is a vampire tale but 
full of Romero-like zombies. And 
even Disney’s new cartoon feature 
THE BLACK CAULDRON sports 
an animated Living Dead sequence 
thanks to artist Mike Ploog. 


But these films will have stiff 
competition indeed from Dan 
O’Bannon’s RETURN OF THE 
LIVING DEAD, a sly hommage 
to E.C. comics and Romero’s 
watershed NIGHT OF THE LIV- 
ING DEAD that is both funny and 
horrific in wildly lunatic propor- 
tions. Not onlydoes RETURNOF 
THE LIVING DEAD bring a 
much needed relish and refreshing 
slant to Zombie mythology, it also 
reveals Dan O’Bannon—in his 
directing debut—as a talent to be 
reckoned with. 

RETURN OF THE LIVING 
DEAD concerns the happenings 
at the Uneeda Medical Supply 
warehouse in Louisville Ken- 
tucky. A cannister containinga vic- 
tim from a military cover-up oper- 
ation which occurred in Pitts- 
burgh in the mid-sixties breaks 
open releasinga gas into theatmos- 
phere. The effect this gas has onthe 
solitary cadaver in the freezer is 
startling. It literally won't stay 
dead even when hacked to pieces. 

Workers at Uneeda, including 
actors Clu Gulager and James 
Karen, decide to cremate the still 
writhing body parts at the local 
mortuary. But, smoke from the 
morgue combines with a rain- 
storm and the deadly residue set- 
tles on the neighboring cemetery 
where a punk party is in full swing. 
Thrills, shocks, gore and humor 
dovetail perfectly in the ensuing 
fight for survival that heads toward 
a tongue-in-cheek climax. RE- 
TURN OF THE LIVING DEAD 
is one of the best rollercoaster 
rides to be had in a while. 


Director Dan O’Bannon (right) rehearses actor James Karen as Frank. 


Originally RETURN OF THE 
LIVING DEAD was tobe directed 
by Tobe Hooper but he dropped 
out when the production faced 
financial difficulties, making 
LIFEFORCE (SPACE VAM- 
PIRES) for Cannon instead. Dan 
O'Bannon explained it this way, 
“The rights to John Russo’s book 
had been purchased by Tom Fox,a 
Chicago stockbroker, in the late 
seventies and Hooper asked me to 
script it. This was just at the time of 
the first Writer’s Guild strike and 
we were all beginning to work after 
a long lull. This was the first thing 
that came along and I was short of 
cash. I did it although I wasn’t that 
keen really. 

“I scripted it more or less the way 
Hooper wanted it. He came up 
with some cute ideas, and Ididtoo, 


but it was mainly geared toward 
his tastes. Then the backers, Hem- 
dale, began having money prob- 
lems because they were raising the 
cash on foreign distributor sales, 
using those promisory notes at the 
bank. And it was taking ages. So 
Hooper took SPACE VAMPIRES 
and asked me to script that. 

“Then totally out of the blue 
Tom Fox asked me to direct 
RETURN OF THE LIVING 
DEAD. His offer came as a great 
surprise and to this day it is stilla 
mystery to me why heasked. Butas 
soon as he asked, I said yes, the 
basis being it would get me that 
all-important first credit as di- 
rector.” 

Further delays occurred too 
when George Romero got wind of 
the project and decided to see if the 


producers did in fact have the right 
to use what he considered a blatant 
infringement of his copyright. “No 
one,” said O’Bannon, “either Hem- 
dale, Orion, or the other distribu- 
tors wanted the movie unless it had 
the title RETURN OF THE LIV- 
ING DEAD. That was considered 
the most exploitable element. So 
we had to wait while it was arbi- 
trated at the M.P.A.A. It was 
finally decided that Hemdale and 
Tom Fox could use LIVING 
DEAD while Romero could have 
DEAD. 

“I must say I was rather sur- 
prised that Romero got as upset as 
he did, in a way. Imitation is, after 
all, the sincerest form of flattery. 
AIRWOLF certainly didn’t raise 
my blood pressure and neither 
does the thought of ALIEN II.” 

Because Romero was in such an 
agitated frame of mind, O’Bannon 
decided to change a few of the 
details contained in his original 
script when he opted for the direct- 
ing chores. “I didn’t want to be the 
cause of any possible defamation,” 
said O’Bannon. “I wanted to 
boldly address the issue of where 
the film was coming from in the 
reference to NIGHT OF THE 
LIVING DEAD at the beginning 
of the picture. I say that the events 
took place 14 years ago which of 
course isn’t accurate. 

“I knew audiences walking into 
the cinema would want to know 
what the connection was between 
the two films. I wanted to get it out 
of the way and give them a good 
initial laugh. If I hadn’t done that I 
would have been in serious trouble 
with the people who would figure I 
had just ripped-off Romero, or 
would try and place it somewhere 
in his trilogy. The whole point of 
changing script details was to say 
to the audience, ‘Hey look guys, 
don’t take this seriously.” 

Although John Russo was dis- 
appointed that O’Bannon rewrote 
his original script, jazzing it up, 
inventing new characters, adding 
punk references and making it 
more contemporary, O’Bannon 
himself is very pleased with the 
humorous approach to the project. 

“J just couldn’t visualize a 


straight horror movie at 
this juncture in history,” 
he explained. “I didn’t 
think the public would be 
interested and I myself 
was not prepared to enter 
the frame of mind you 
need to be in to do serious 
horror. 

“Stephen King seems 
to churn-out these stories 
without any seeming effect 
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on his frame of mind. But 

if I’m working on something like 
that, I tend to become suffused 
with the general outlook of the 
piece. When you are making a 
movie you live with it for a very 
long time. I certainly learned that 
on ALIEN! For a long time after 
being involved with that movie I 
dreamt dark, gloomy, Alien-in- 
spired nightmares. I didn’t want 
that to happen again. 

“Also the public seemed to be 
fed up with straight horror. I 
wanted RETURN OF THE LIV- 
ING DEAD to do well in the mar- 
ketplace and I considered it very 
myopic to assume that the horror 
trend of the past few years would 
last. When I was scripting the film, 
intense reaction seemed to be on 
the wane.” 

As for the redefinition of zombie 
mythology that greets us in the 
film, O’Bannon had this to say, “I 
wanted to be as original as I could 
to the extent that you can, given 
the subject matter. And again, of 
course, there was the Romero fac- 
tor. The zombies in RETURN OF 
THE LIVING DEAD are very 
smart. They move fast. They speak 
and hold conversations. When you 
give an audience what they are 
least expecting you get more alert- 
ness. So I wanted to invest more 
originality in something vaguely 
doomed from the start. No pro- 
ducer in Hollywood seems to 
believe this, but freshness and dif- 
ference are really what wakes upan 
audience.” 

According to O’Bannon, direct- 
ing for the first time caused no 
problem; it was the general circum- 
stances of RETURN OF THE 
LIVING DEAD that proved prob- 
lematic. “There was just not 
enough time or money,” he said, 
“and faithless producers didn’t 
help matters either. The actual 
directing process I found easy 
apart from not getting enough 
sleep. 

“The picture took 6 weeks to 
shoot and | instantly edited it in 6 
weeks also. This was last summer. I 
find it ironic that my editing time 
was cut down to nothing to secure 
a November ’84 release and after 
working like a demon, the film still 
hasn’t been shown and a planned 
schedule still hasn’t been decided 
on [as of March ’85]. 

“The moral of this story is never 
trust anything a producer tells 
you! I had to hire two additional 


0’B ANNON ON DIRECTING 


tá RETURN OF THE LIVING DEAD is the last $50 million 

anybody is going to make off me. ‘Cast not thy pearls 
before swine,’ it says in the Bible. | had to do it, to 

get the chance to direct. But that will all change now. 


“A protege of Rick Bak- 
er’s named Tony Gardner 
and my production de- 
signer, Bill Stout, did 
most of the work. The 
first zombie that comes 
out of the cylinder was the 
one I went to see in 
Munns’ workshop. Stout 
BD resculpted it and almost 

remade it for him as I 
knew how important it 


O’Bannon demonstrates the zombie bite for Linnea Quigley as Trash, in makeup 
by William Munns which included a Barbie doll appliance to avoid an X-rating. 


editors to ease the workload and 
one of them suggested I use slow- 
motion for certain sequences that I 
admit I hadn’t shot very interest- 
ingly. And it worked, the flatly 
photographed scenes became peak 
ones—buzz moments so tospeak.” 

While filming RETURN OF 
THE LIVING DEAD, O’Bannon 
was quoted as saying that he didn’t 
intend to dwell on wounds like 
most of the other entries in the 
Living Dead genre. Well, he 
changed his mind. “As soon as we 
wrapped the picture and did the 
first cut,” said O’Bannon. “I 
looked at it and thought, there’s 
something missing. I realized the 
weak link was the lack of loath- 
some and disgusting close-ups of 
wounds. So I shot a lot of pick-up 
scenes. 

“I had a wax dummy made of 
Suicide, the large punk, and we bit 
into that. I had another built of the 
dead paramedic and got a close-up 
of brains spilling out. Every one of 
those inserts came late. My origi- 
nal idea of doing without the gore 
was a nice one but I realized with- 
out those shots the film would not 
have played well to the target audi- 
ence. Even gore-haters would have 


had to admit that without those 
close-ups the film was lacking. So 
O’Bannon changed his mind. 
Luckily I was able to do something 
about it.” 

Another well-reported on set 
problem occurred when special 
makeup effects designer Bill 
Munns supposedly walked off the 
film halfway through production. 
O’Bannon told it this way. “After 
the way I treated him anybody 
would have walked off the film,” 
he said. “I fired his ass, the useless 
goddam son-of-a-bitch. If I had 
been the producer I would have 
sued him for fraud. 

“You may have noticed that the 
revived corpses in the cemetery did 
not get too much prominence. If I 
had shown too much of them you 
would have realized what lousy 
pieces of work they were. Munns 
delivered things, sure. But every- 
thing resembled those $30 Hallow- 
een masks you can buy at the local 
toy store. They weren't prosthet- 
ics, they were head pull-overs and 
you could see every flaw such as 
gaping eyeholes. Everything hedid 
was unquestionably pathetic and 
that aspect of the production was 
my biggest disappointment. 


= 
was to make an impact 
with the very first zombie encounter. 
“Remember the first yellow 
cadaver that comes alive in the 
freezer? You'll notice there are 
quick cuts when he gets the axe 
through his head, pinning him to 
the floor. We had to do that to 
cover Munns’ shoddy work. As it 
was, the writhing headless corpse 
that the cadaver becomes had to be 
done by somebody else. Thearticu- 
lated zombie [the half-corpse] 
whose jaws open and eyebrows 
move was made after Munns was 
discharged. As you can tell, not 
much of his work is left in the film. 
And his behavior was...” 
Despite all the production diffi- 
culties, O’Bannon is certain he 
couldn’t have gotten better perfor- 
mances from the actors even if he 
had tried. He has special praise too 
for POLTERGEIST actor James 
Karen who plays a Uneeda night 
watchman suffering from living 
rigor mortis. “When I looked at the 
production schedule,” said O’Ban- 
non, “I knew I wouldn't be able to 
give detailed attention to things 
like the photography or the sound. 
I knew I had to stack my priorities 
and the top of that list were the 
performances. I cut down on the 
number of camera angles and 
effects I would have liked but I 
didn’t stint any of my energy on 
getting the performances right. 
“I’m tickled pink by the acting in 
the film. I did manage to secure a 
week of video rehearsal before we 
started shooting, which is unusual 
for most pictures even with high 
budgets. I rehearsed all the individ- 
ual and critical scenes and I was 
very thorough about it because my 
background is theatrical. 1 gave 
the actors all the support 1 could, 
especially Linnea Quigley, the 
nude zombie, because it was a 
rough and unrewarding part for 
her. But she was a real trouper and 
I’m grateful for what she did. 
“The conditions on the film were 
hellish as anyone on the produc- 
tion will tell you. But the actors 
never turned their backs onmeand 
said what they were doing was 
unimportant. When I was script- 
ing the film for Hooper, he read the 
part of Frankie the night watch- 
man and told me that James Karen 
would be perfect for the part. I 
carried that through when I 
became the director. I want him in 
every movie I make from now on 
continued on page 54 


department instead. Work was 
begun on the sets, but about a 
week into production, while the 
crew was out on location, the com- 
pany went bankrupt. 

“Suddenly, my god, we had 
nothing,” said Stout. “The art 
department was left holding the 
bag, and we immediately had to 
hire a union crew. Applied Enter- 
tainment ended up building the 
cemetery gate for us and the tomb- 
stones and a few other things, but 
most of our construction schedule 
was immediately swallowed by 
their going bankrupt.” 

After surmounting the problem 
of getting the sets constructed, the 
other major difficulty encoun- 
tered by the production was realiz- 
ing the extensive makeup effects 
demanded by the script. “There’s 
no question it was an ambitious 
assignment,” said William Munns, 
who was originally contracted to 
do the makeup. “They had stunts 
described where they were killing 
zombies right, left, and center— 
running them down with cars, 
blowing them up, blowing them in 
half with shotguns.” 

Munns did not finish the film’s 
makeup; however, he left not 
because he felt unable to complete 
the work (actually, most of the 
work had been completed by the 
time of his departure), but because 
he and O’Bannon eventually 
reached a point where they no 
longer cared to work together, 
“and when it gets that way, you 
know the director’s not the one to 
leave the show.” 

Although those interviewed 
refrained from mentioning specif- 
ics, most implied that O’Bannon 
felt that Munns’ work was not as 
good as it should have been. How- 
ever, to be fair to Munns, it 
appears that he was not contracted 
to provide top-notch work—he 
was expected to do an adequate 


THE FIRST CORPSE 
to arise in the cemetery 
was a mechanical effect 
devised by Bill Munns, 
shot at night using 
water towers for rain. 
Inset: During rehearsal. 


job within a limited time and 
budget. 

Said Graham Henderson, “We 
didn’t have a budget like GREY- 
STOKE or LEGEND, where you 
can afford to pay millions of dol- 
lars for prosthetics. We wanted the 
prosthetics to look fairly good, but 
they were never going to be, to use 
O’Bannon’s term, ‘Rick Baker.’So 
we knew going in that we weren't 
going to get the best, but we were 
going to get something that was 
practical and that we could get 
good use out of during the 
production.” 

In October 1983, Munns was 
called by Henderson, who had 
worked with him on SAVAGE 


Makeup artist Tony Gardner and his half-corpse pose with actor Don Calfa, stand-in 
Leslee Bremer and producer Tom Fox, who bought rights to use the film’s title from 
John Russo, Russell Streiner and Rudy Ricci, George Romero’s original partners. 


HARVEST. Munns met with 
O’Bannon and found out what he 
was supposed to provide for the 
film: forty zombie-extras, a punk 
rock girl who is engulfed by zom- 
bies and later rises up as one of 
them, a jaundiced corpse which 
comes to life and is decapitated, 
the tar-man, and several scenes 
wherein humans have their brains 
devoured by ravenous corpses. 

The look of the corpses was 
designed by Stout, who keeps the 
mummified head of a Peruvian 
Indian, about 700 years old, in his 
home. “It’s interesting to see what 
time does to you,” he said offhand- 
edly of the artifact. Stout and 
O’Bannon decided to avoid any 
similarity to Romero’s DAWN 
OF THE DEAD. “We weren't 
interested in showing the gore 
that’s become his trademark,” said 
Stout. 

“[The issue of DAWN OF THE 
DEAD]came up so often it almost 
got to be kind of boring,” said 
Munns. “Originally my assistant 
Bob Bliss and I had done a lot of 
paint tests on about a half-dozen 
heads. Immediately those heavy in 
purple, blue, and colorations sug- 
gesting severe bruises were vetoed 
by O’Bannon because he thought 
they looked like the stuff used in 
Romero’s films.” 

Stout designed the look of the 
corpses based on the Guanojuato 
mummies of Mexico. Additional 
corpse designs were culled from 
different periods—Civil War, 
World War I and II, Southern 
Belles, including some inspired by 
the old E. C. horror comics (see page 


25) as drawn by Jack Davis and 
Graham Ingels. Many of the 
designs failed to reach the screen, 
for a variety of reasons. Lamented 
Stout, “I wish I’d been given the 
means to do all of these guys pro- 
perly—I grew quite fond of them.” 


“Are you telling 
us we’re dead?” 


“That may be 
overstating the 
case, but we ought 
definitely get you 
to a hospital.” 


The first two of the film’s six 
weeks of principal photography 
were spent on exterior locations in 
an olive grove and cemetery, film- 
ing scenes which featured the larg- 
est number of corpses. The zombie 
extras were supplied with prefabri- 
cated masks by Munns’ makeup 
team, a technique also attempted 
on Romero’s latest, DAY OF 
THE DEAD, where it also didn’t 
work. 


“The essence of a zombie’s face 
is the fact that there is less flesh 
than on a normal person,” said 
Munns. “Whenever you try to 
make a mask like that and then put 
it on a normal person with a nor- 
mal nose, it’s very difficult to geta 
good fit. Some of them just didn’t 
fit as well as we would have liked, 
and we didn’t have the time totreat 
every extra as if they were a princi- 
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Bill Stout's storyboards of Trash rising from the dead: #6—lightning flashes; #7—Trash lowers her hands; #8—she turns her eyes skyward; #9—lightning flashes; she screams. 


pal and custom fit them.” 

O’Bannon requested that some 
of the extras not have masks, 
because he liked the way their 
faces actually looked. Munns tried 
to match the color scheme of 
Stout’s Mexican mummy design 
concept, but couldn’t. “The color 
scheme for all of them was yellows 
and browns, nothing else. I was set 
up with a half-ton of yellow and 
brown in every combination you 
can think of. But, you can’t put 
yellow and brown on a normal 
person’s face and make them look 
dead; almost inevitably you have 
to go to grays with purple accents. 
So we did a couple of these with 
what little makeup we had in our 
kit. We added a lot of black under 
the eyes, dark color on the lips—to 
make them look as unsightly as 
possible.” 

According to Munns, O’Ban- 
non liked the result and requested 
more. “The next day we were 
doing almost half and half, masks 
and makeup. Naturally we were 
thoroughly unprepared for the 
shift in coloration—when you're 
suddenly doing twenty to thirty 
extras that way, that’s consuming 
an awesome amount of makeup, 
which we didn’t have. It’s difficult 
to even get it, because the local 
makeup suppliers don’t stock that 
much.” 

While scrambling to meet 
O’Bannon’s request, Munns was 
faced with the additional problem 
of trying to turn stunt men into 
zombies. “As.opposed to some of 


these extras, who were in their late 
fifties, early sixties, the stunt men 
were in their thirties, in their 
prime, so even with gray and pur- 
ple on their face they didn’t look 
that bad. Our solution for that was 
to put a lot of latex and tissue on 
their faces to make the skin look 
dried and parched.” 

“O’Bannon liked that and 
wanted us to do more of it. We 
ended up using a lot of acrylic 
paint, because that’s about the 
only thing you can buy in bulk to 
create all the colorations. It also 
requires more time—it takes 
about ten minutes to puta mask on 
a person and they’re out of the 
chair, fifteen or twenty to paint 
them up purple and gray, but as 


soon as we Started doing latex- 
tissue, one makeup artist is on one 
person for at least an hour, maybe 
more. 

“Our crew was going crazy, 
working every second just to get 
ready to shoot. Everything about 
the mummies of Guanojuato basi- 
cally disappeared. Each day it just 
kind of shifted. One day we're 
doing a bunch of latex-tissue, but 
that takes too much time, so the 
next day we go back to the masks; 
then the masks don’t quite fit the 
way they want, so we shift over to 
making everybody purple and 
gray. This naturally put a lot of 
stress not only on myself but on all 
of my crew—I had six people 
assisting when we were running 


Production designer William Stout (left) and co-producer Graham Henderson (right). 


forty zombies.” 

Another production concept 
which got lost in the shuffle was 
the destruction of many of the 
zombies. Originally, Munns had 
constructed breakable corpse 
bodies of light polyurethane in 
separate sections: torso, legs, and 
so on, which could be blown-up or 
run over by cars. One of the 
scripted gags called for a cop to get 
anarmlock ona zombieandrip his 
head off. The prefabricated masks 
to be used on the extras were to be 
switched to the dummies to pro- 
vide a perfect match. Once O’Ban- 
non shifted to regular makeup, 
whether it waspaint or latex, there 
was no easy way to substitute the 
dummy bodies, so that idea fell by 
the wayside. 

Ultimately, the mass-produced 
zombies failed to impress O’Ban- 
non, whose growing dissatisfac- 
tion would eventually lead to 
Munns’ dismissal from the film. 
Interestingly enough, however, it 
was Munns himself who expressed 
the greatest disappointment. 

“Most of the zombie stuff could 
have been a lot better,” he said. 
“When you're dealing with volume 
and time constraints and you're 
limited in your crew, inevitably 
there’s a lot of compromise. 1 pre- 
sume that just about anybody 
doing this sort of film sooner or 
later feels a little bit of a disap- 
pointment only because you can’t 
mass produce a volume of makeups 
with the same quality as you can 
do on a single one. A lot of stuff 


you look at and think, ‘Well, this is 
definitely not my best work, but 
this is the best that could be done 
under the circumstances.” 


“Do you want to” 


p arty?” 
— First Corpse 


One of the effects which did 
work out as planned is called the 
“first corpse”—something of a mis- 
nomer, because it is not the first 
corpse to come to life but the first 
corpse to rise from the cemetery. 
Originally contracted to Applied 
Entertainment, the assignment 
was handed to Munns after 
Applied went bankrupt. 

“The skeleton’s actually in a 
box, two-by-two-by-four,” said 
Munns. “We dug a hole and 
dropped the box into the ground, 
then covered it with artificial 
grass. First the hands come up— 
each one’s on a cabled wheel—and 
then the head, bent over, pushes 
up the ground. The corpse is 
hunched over as it rises, and then 
straightens up, lifts its head, opens 
its mouth, its eyes, and screams. 
We had five different animation 
elements: hands, body, head, eyes, 
jaw. 

“Myself and four crew people 
worked this, and it was raining like 
hell—they had all of the water tow- 
ers on us while we were just off 
camera pulling all of our cables. 
That one I’m pleased with—that’s 
one that worked out very very 
well. Originally he’s supposed to 
just scream; I’ve been told they’ve 
changed it so that he comes rising 
out of the ground and screams, 
‘Do you want to party?” 

One of the more unusual 
makeup assignments involved a 
punk rock character named “Trash” 
(originally called “Legs,” after the 
leg-warmers which are just about 
the only thing she wears through- 
out most of the film), played by 
Linnea Quigley. She is surrounded 
by a group of zombies and presum- 
ably killed but later the camera 
returns to the cemetery to show 
her hideously transformed into 
one of the zombies. 

Munns provided Quigley’s 
punk makeup, topped by a flam- 
ing red wig, as well as her ghoulish 
full-body makeup which consisted 
of several appliance pieces and a 
chalky, crumbling, solid white 
coating. 

“We also had to do something 
else that was real strange,” said 
Munns. “The director expressed a 
preference that she have no body 
hair—that she be shaved—so they 
asked me to make-up a small 
appliance for her that basically 
made her look like a Barbie doll. 
We had to take a mold of her pubic 
area, fashion a very fine latex 


The half-corpse pleads 
with Ernie (Don Calfa) 
for “More brains.” 
Ernie has to restrain 
Spider (Miguel Nunez), 
who wants to sledge- 
hammer the zombie. 
Right: The creator of 
the half-corpse, young 
makeup artist Tony 
Gardner, surrounded by 
the foam skin (left) 
which fits over the 
mechanical skull, a 
stunt head, already 
bloodied, used again 
when the corpse is 
thrashing on the table, 
and the mechanical 
torso during final 
assembly. Limbs are 
fiberglass with durable 
latex skin, industrial 
foam musculature and 
soft foam latex joints. 


One of the appliance makeups on ghoul extras, supervised by Kenny Myers, used to 
film insert shots during post-production. The design is by Rob Cantrell, a gifted 
young makeup artist on Myers’ crew who died in March, shortly after the filming. 


appliance, which was almost likea 
mini-bikini, glued right across her 
lower abdomen and folded under 
her legs tocome up tothe middle of 
her back, with just one little tab 
that we glued in place, putting the 
chalk-white makeup over the 
whole thing. 


“For all we put the girl through 
she really deserves a round of 
applause. She was an absolute 
trouper, despite the fact that she 
was standing around shivering ina 
cold night, naked, usually wet. I 
really have to admire her forall the 
craziness she had to put up with.” 


Director Dan O'Bannon in a cameo role 

as a police officer about to get his 
brains eaten by Trash (Linnea Quigley). 
Inset: Makeup supervisor William Munns 
applies Quigley’s elaborate makeup. 


“Send more 
paramedics.” 
—Radio Corpse 

One of the more outrageous 
touches in the film is the mannerin 
which the walking dead attack 
their victims: by eating their 
brains. As grotesque as the idea 
sounds, it is presented inthe film as 
a joke. In particular, the corpses, 
after attacking paramedics or 
police, pick up the radio of their 
latest victims and requests more, 
as if ordering pizza. 


To accomplish the brain-eating 
effect, Munns used both an 
appliance on the actors and some 
dummy heads—“basically a head 
emptied out like a snack bowl on 
your coffee table.” Scenes such as 
these are as close as O’Bannon got 
to the gore of the Romero films 
which he and Stout were trying to 
avoid. According to Munns, 
“When the zombies were attack- 
ing people, O’Bannon requested 
voluminous amounts of blood.” 


However, most of the blood did 
not reach the screen. “The difficult 
aspect was that O’Bannon re- 
quested that they all be done ina 
master shot,” said Munns about 
the gore filming. “Any effects rig- 
ging like a blood capsule or blood 
syringe is traditionally set up as an 
insert shot simply because you 
have the greatest amount of con- 
trol over hiding the rigging, mak- 
ing sure that the camera sees the 
effect, and getting it to work right 
on the first take. 


“O’Bannon rejected that because 
he said George Romero shoots a 
lot of his violent things close-up, as 
inserts. My feeling is that’s givinga 
little too much credit to Romero. 
He didn’t invent this style; it’s actu- 
ally the most reasonable way 
anyone making a film would 
approach it. 


“But O’Bannon was emphatic. 
All the traditional ways of rigging 
spurting blood basically had to be 
thrown out the window. It was 
kind of a collective effort between 
some of the floor effects people 
like Bob McCarthy and a few peo- 
ple from the set-decorating shop 
who had some Hudson sprayers. 
They took a couple of gallons of 
blood and loaded it into a sprayer, 
pumped up the pressure and then 
had a hose with a big nozzle on it 
that would be put wherever an 
actor could conceal it, and then, in 
theory, when a zombie was biting 
into the skull of one of the actors 
he would try to hit this switch on 
the sprayer and there would be an 
eruption of blood. 


“That’s how they set it up. 
Unfortunately, almost every time 
they did it, the eruption occurred at 
an angle where the actors hid the 
effect. It wasn’t very successful. 
They’d blow-off half a gallon of 
blood at a time, each take. Of 
course then they’d be cleaning up 
the set for thirty minutes.” 


“More Brains!” 
—The Tarman 


After completing two weeks on 
location, the RETURN OF THE 
LIVING DEAD crew moved to 
their warehouse-turned-studio in 
Burbank. The first week of inte- 
rior shooting was taken up mostly 
by the film’s most ambitious walk- 
ing corpse, the tarman. Early in 
the film, he is nothing but a 
motionless mannequin (constructed 
by Munns) seen locked in a metal 
cannister. Things go awry, how- 
ever, once the seal on the cannister 
is broken: a gas is released which 
begins to revive the specimens in 
the medical supply house, the tar- 
man comes to life, and, exposed to 
the open air, immediately begins 
to melt, his flesh literally drip- 
ping off his bones as he wanders 
around the basement, searching for 
brains. 

Of the various effects he designed 
for the film, Stout considers this 
one his favorite. “It’s something 
that’s never been on screen before 
—very different from any other 
corpse. The problem I had was 
trying to make a tarman and not 
have it look like a guy in a suit— 
and I figured outa way to doit: you 
make him a little larger than life- 
size, cover up the suit with long 
drips from the tar, so you have 
what hairdressers call a ‘layered’ 
look, and then you make sure 
you’ve got a real skinny actor 
inside the suit.” 


Allen Trautman, who plays the 
tarman, was cast specifically for 
his stature: 6’ 2”, 150 pounds. 
According to Stout, “At least fifty 
per cent of what made the tarman 
work was the actor. The guy can 
move as though his bones aren’t 
connected.” Munns also had high 
praise for Trautman’s perfor- 
mance, “He did an excellent job. 
He’s constantly shifting his body 
in such a way that it really looks 
like he’s just about to fall apart 
into a pile of bones.” 


In order totransform Trautman 
into the living embodiment of 
Stout’s drawings, Munns made a 
set of polyurethane bones: front 
and back ribcage, pelvic girdle, 
arms and legs. The actor was 
suited in black leotards, and the 
bones were attached. “Because 
he’s so skinny, when the bones are 
on he looks like a normally pro- 
portioned person,” said Munns. 


THE BOYS 


(MISCEWANEOUS CORPSES) 


BILL STOUT ON 
FILM DESIGN 


A talented artist helped Dan O’Bannon 
realize elaborate visuals on a shoestring. 


By Steve Biodrowski 


William Stout worked as an 
illustrator on a number of films 
before becoming production de- 
signer on RETURN OF THE LIV- 
ING DEAD (his biography claims 
he is at 35, “the youngest person 
in film history to hold his title”). 
Recently he completed storyboards 
for THE HITCHER, starring 
Rutger Hauer, Jennifer Jason 
Leigh, and C. Thomas Howell; he 
is currently at work as concept 
designer on Tobe Hooper’s remake 
of INVADERS FROM MARS. 

Stout was hired by O’Bannonin 
February 1984 and began visiting 
old graveyards as research. Stout 
prepared a series of illustrations to 
evoke the mood of the film as a 
guide to director of photography 
Jules Brenner. Set in the south, 
Stout used late 19th-century statu- 
ary and lots of Spanish moss to 
evoke the feeling of a cemetary 
that’s monstrous and overgrown. 

“I’ve got mushrooms growing 
on everything,” he said. “We made 
hundreds of them for the picture. 
We also ended up renting every 
tombstone in Los Angeles, from 
every studio, all the Universal 
tombstones, in addition to making 
300 of our own, based on my 
designs.” 

With a penchant for in-jokes, 
Stout inscribed the headstones 
with names of prominent families 
in Louisville (where his wife hails 


Stout’s concept painting set the mood for the first corpse to rise from its grave. 


from) as well as ones like Scarlett 
O’Hara and Rhett Butler. The 
designer also appears ina cameoat 
the film’s beginning, as a motion- 
less derelict. 

Stout also visited real crematori- 
ums to design one for the film, and, 
with O’Bannon watched bodies 
being burned. As an aside to 
O’Bannon’s stormy relationship 
with producers Walter Hill and 
David Giler, who rewrote O’Ban- 
non’s script for ALIEN, Stout 
inscribed the film’s oven with a 
brass name plate reading: “Hill 
and Giler Furnace Type-A, Pat- 
ented.” 

Stout ended up designing three 
interior sets for the film: the mortu- 
ary, a medical supply warehouse, 
and its basement. For most of the 
exteriors, an olive grove in Sylmar 
was converted into a cemetary, for 
which Stout designed an overhead 
plan to show the geography as it 
was supposed to appear on film. A 
downtown Los Angeles location 
was used for the exterior of the 
supply warehouse, and a house in 
Palos Verdes Peninsula for the 
house of a U.S. Army colonel, 
which appears briefly. 

Stout also storyboarded some 
sequences of the film, to suggest 
staging and lighting. “I really enjoy 
storyboarding,” he said. “It’s like 
making movies on paper. One of 
the nice things about working with 
O'Bannon: he’s gota terrific visual 
sense; he’s a good artist in his own 


Stout's elaborate E.C. Comics-inspired designs of zombie extras for a cemetery 
sequence. The elaborate makeups proved beyond the scope of the film’s budget. 


right. He had a very clear picture of 
just how he wanted the film to 
look; there was no wishy-washi- 
ness. We both shared the same 
vision and got it on the screen.” 

Stout credits art director Robert 
Howland and assistant Clay Har- 
tley with getting him through the 
film’s difficult production. Despite 
the difficulties, Stout claims that 
nearly everything he visualized 
ultimately made it to the screen. 
“That amazed us, because both 
O’Bannon and | had dreams of 
what the picture should look like, 
but we knew we couldn't do it on 
that budget. But O’Bannon shot 
every inch of my sets. 

“I had one of the actors—Don 
Calfa, who plays Ernie the morti- 
cian—come up to me and say he 
was sitting in the attic crawl space 
and was afraid to lean back. He 
was afraid he was gonna get spid- 
ers on him. And then suddenly he 
realized, ‘Wait a minute—this is a 
set—there’s not even real dust in 


here!” 

Stout oversaw the final dressing 
of each set. “There were mornings 
that I’d walk on the set and look at 
it and say, ‘Well, that’s the end of 
my career asa production designer!’ 
But by afternoon the dressing 
would come on and it would look 
great! Howland was an ace. He did 
all kinds of terrific stuff, like get- 
ting me $6000 worth of medical 
supplies for $400. All the people 
working with him in the art depart- 
ment were real hot to make the 
picture look good. We were work- 
ing with a very limited budget, but 
you won't be able to tell by looking 
at the screen; most people that 
have seen the film say it looks like it 
cost $10 million, which makes me 
real happy.” 

Stout has had a varied career, 
both in and out of films (among 
other things, in 1982 he climbed 
Mt. Kilimanjaro). Born in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, in 1949, and 


continued on page 57 


Trash (Linnea Quigley), one of the punk rockers out for kicks at the local cemetery, does a seductive strip-tease on top of one of the tombs. 


To get the effect of melting flesh, 
pieces of foam latex were poured 
onto flat sheets and allowed to drip 
down, then cured that way and fixed 
to the suit. Before each take handfuls 
of “Supergoo”—a methosol-water 
composition—were smeared all 
over the suit. 

For the hands, a set of gloves was 
fashioned with molded handbones. 
“It was a little bit of a cheat, because 
you havea bone on the outside of the 
hand and a bone on the inside, anda 
helluva lot of something in between, 
but generally you weren’t consicious 
of it,”said Munns. “The onlyaspect I 
didn’t accomplish in Stout’s draw- 
ings were the puddles at the Tar- 
man’s feet, which would have been 
completely impractical for the actor 
to walk around in.” 

Although too busy to attend dai- 
lies during the week the tarman was 
filming, Munns received encourag- 


ing reports from the cameramanand 
the producer on how well the tarman 
photographed. “I was told over and 
over again that O’Bannon was 
pleased with this particular charac- 
ter,” said Munns. 


“What’s that 


cadaver doing in 
there?” 


“I don’t know, but 
it Sounds mad!” 


As filming progressed into the 
fourth week, the tarman sequences 
were finished up, and the production 
turned to the scenes featuring a yel- 
low corpse, which is the first one 
reanimated by the gas escaping from 
the tarman cannister. It was during 


filming of this sequence that Munns 
was asked to leave. As producer Gra- 
ham Hendersonexplained it, O’Ban- 
non was never really happy with 
Munns once he started. Munns man- 
aged to do some things adequately 
and some things badly, unfortu- 
nately. O’Bannon has a thing— 
when he gets a bee in his bonnet 
about people, the rift gets bigger and 
bigger. Essentially what happened is 
that Munns and his crew became 
alienated by O'Bannon, or vice- 
versa, whichever way you want to 
look at it.” Henderson stepped in 
and asked Munns to leave. 

Munns apparently wasn’t sorry to 
go. “As soon as I became aware that 
O'Bannon wanted somebody else on 
the show I agreed with Henderson 
that I would just as soon leave.” 

Both sides preferred not toair spe- 
cific grievances, but it seems clear 
that O'Bannon was unhappy with 


Munns’ approach to the yellow 
corpse sequence, among other 
things. In the scene, the corpse is 
pinned to the floor witha pickax and 
then decapitated, but the headless 
body continues to run amok. 
Whatever the reasons for his dis- 
missal, Munns sat down with Hen- 
derson to work out the details of a 
smooth transition. Production man- 
ager Michael Bennet started inter- 
viewing makeup artists, and Kenny 
Myers was brought in as a possible 
replacement. Munns, who had met 
Myers several times before, explained 
item by item what effects were left to 
be done; however, by the end of the 
day, Munns still didn’t know 
whether Myers had accepted the job, 
and so Munns was requested to 
come in the next morning and pre- 
pare the yellow corpses, head and 
headless versions, one more time. By 
that time, Myers had started moving 


Designs by William Stout for two key sequences: the first corpse to arise from the cemetery (left), built by Bill Munns, and the half-corpse (right), realized by Tony Gardner. 


A 


in his equipment, and Munns con- 
nection with the film was terminated. 

Kenny Myers walked into a diffi- 
cult situation. His initial reaction 
was to turn the offer down, “but then 
I realized they were really up against 
a wall,” he said. Myers changed his 
mind under the condition that he be 
given free reign to put together a 
makeup crew which he felt would be 
capable of doing the job properly. 
Henderson agreed, and Myers was 
hired. He brought in Craig Caton, 
Larry Odien, Tony Rupprecht, 
Michael Spatola, and Doug White 
to help. 

Although the major remaining 
effect to be completed was the yellow 
corpse, Myers actually ended up 
making a far larger contribution to 
the film. The film was being edited as 
it was being shot, in the hopes of 
making an October (Halloween) 
release, and Bill Stout was working 
very closely with the editor to deter- 
mine what pick-up and insert shots 
were needed to improve the film. 
Many of these pick-ups involved 
reshooting things which had been 
done by Munns. 

Stout (who thought that Munns 
had done a “decent job on tarman”) 
had enthusiasic praise for Myers. 
“He did a fabulous job. Myerstooka 
lot of what Munns had started and 
improved it greatly, including the 
tarman. He took Munns’ tarman 
head and put all kinds of mechanics 
in it to get a lot more expression. He 
did a lot of amazing things under 
tremendous pressure and with no 
money, and he went far beyond what 
he was required to do. He was work- 
ing many twenty-four-hour days 
and weekends. He’s one of the few 
guys that worked harder than I did.” 

A small cemetery set was built for 
the purpose of shooting close-up 
inserts of individual ghouls supplied 
by Myers’ crew, which were edited 
into the Munns footage. “Myers 
built proper latex makeups to punc- 
tuate the seqence with better-look- 
ing corpses that we didn’t have origi- 
nally,” said producer Graham Hen- 
derson. “It was only a question of 
very small bits and pieces, which we 
went over-budget on to pay Myers. 
No one, other than those in the 
makeup business, will notice the 
difference.” 


Myers himself claims that his 
most rewarding contribution to the 
film was being able to take over in 
the midst of production and keep 
everyone happy: O'Bannon, who 
wanted the best effects possible, and 
the producers, who wanted to avoid 
a costly delay. “There was a lot of 
tension about the takeover. Catch- 
ing up was difficult. I must have lost 
ten pounds running back and forth 
down the corridors—one day we 
had three units shooting simulta- 
neously—and I was having daily if 
not hourly meetings with O’Bannon.” 

As far 2s who deserves credit for 
the individual makeup assignments 
as they appear in the final cut, Myers 
said, “There’s no way to give specific 
credits. I insisted Bill Munns’ name 


be retained, because I had nocontrol 
over the look of the effects—every- 
thing had to match his work.” Myers 
wouldn’t estimate what percentage 
of the work is his, saying only that 
“Munns’ work remains mostly in 
wide-shots, with few or no close-ups.” 

According to Myers, most of 
Munns’ yellow corpse was thrown 
out, except for a brief shot of the 
headless version being tackled. 
Myers replaced it with a large 
puppet, sculpted from the waist up, 
which was worn over the head of a 
child. Munns’ mechanical head 
remains in the shots of it impaled to 
the floor with a pickax, but Myers 
did the makeup of the head being 
sawed off, as well as the moving 
limbs when the corpse is dismem- 
bered and a false chest of a body 
being embalmed, seen when the 
characters take the still-moving 
limbs to the crematorium. This 
sequence is one completed almost 
entirely by Myers. 

Besides rebuilding the tarman 
head, staying as close as possible to 
Munns work while mechanizing it 
for close-ups, Myers also did the 
initial shot of the tarman melting in 
his cannister. Munns had provided a 
head for this effect, one that would 
melt in sulphuric acid, but Myers 
couldn't get it to work. The shot was 
put off until post-production when 
Myers came up with a layered wax 
head which he melted with heat 
guns—a process which is speeded up 
on screen as it took ten minutes to 
achieve in real time. 

On two occasions, Myers pro- 
vided generic ghouls for close-up 
work (time limitations prevented 
using the ghouls designed by Stout), 
but “O’Bannon didn’t shoot many 
close-ups. One night I had fifteen 
makeup men doing ghouls and none 
of them were shot in close-ups.” 

Like Munns, Myers attempted to 
film gore effects in master shots, but 
the result did not work as well as it 
should have. “O’Bannon used a lot 
of blood,” he said. “There was blood 
on the floor of one set for weeks 
afterward.” 

, Myers also did one pick-up shot of 
brains being ripped out—an effect 
which did not please him because 
real cow brains were used. Myers 
merely set up the effect and left his 
assistant to handle it during filming. 
“There’s no reason ever to use real 
flesh onscreen,” said Myers flatly. “I 
heard they had someone who actu- 
ally bit into the stuff.” 


“Darling, I love 
you—you've got to 
let me eat your 
brains.” — Freddie 


When Kenny Myers came onto 
the film, there were three major 
effects remaining to be shot: the yel- 
low corpse, the half-corpse, and the 
split dog. The latter two, along with 
the first corpse, had originally been 
contracted to Applied Entertain- 


Burt (Clu Gulager) gets attacked by the 
Yellow Man (Terrence M. Houlihan) at 
the Uneeda Medical Supply Warehouse. 
The man is the first corpse to be revived 
by a gas leaking from a mysterious 
cannister stored at the warehouse. Inset: 
Houlihan poses with a headless version, 
makeups provided by William Munns. 


ment and were never intended to be 
completed by Munns. The half- 
corpse and the split dog were handed 
over to Tony Gardner, who had 
come to O’Bannon’s attention in an 
interesting way... 

“Actually I got the job by doing 
teeth as a favor for a friend of mine, 
Brian Peck, who played one of the 
punk rockers,” said Gardner. “He’s 
an all-American preppy guy— 
straight teeth. His character’s name 
is ‘Scuz’—he’s not supposed to be 
too pleasant-looking. So I made him 
these crooked teeth for his costume 
test, and O’Bannon freaked out—he 
wanted to know who this dentist- 
friend was. I got to meet O’Bannon 
and show him some of my work,and 
when time got tight later on he con- 
tacted me about doing the other 
things.” 

Gardner was just twenty years old 
at the time. Born in Ohio, he had 
come to California to attend film 
school at the University of Southern 
California. However, after a year of 
working toward completing his gen- 
eral education requirements, he 


decided to spend the summer work- 
ing on makeup, and by the end of the 
summer he had been hired by Rick 
Baker (his first assignment with 
Baker was THRILLER—he appears 
as the zombie whose arm falls off, a 
character he made himself from 
stock pieces in the shop). 

O’Bannon offered Gardner the 
assignment of fabricating the half- 
corpse, one of the film’s most ambi- 
tious effects. When Gardner met 
with Henderson one night to discuss 
the work he found that to get the job 
he would first have to come up with 
something for the split-dog, which 
was to be filmed within the week. 
The effect called for a veterinary 
exhibit of a dog, split in half and 
mounted on a pipe through the 
abdomen, to come to life. 


Gardner was given six days to 
come up with the effect. At the time, 
he was working for Greg Cannom on 
the makeups for COCOON, putting 
ina full day, and had to work on the 
split dog after hours. “It’s nothing to 
be proud of,” he said. “It was 
cranked out really quick. They 
wanted a nice big Labrador flopping 
all over the place, puppeteered 
through a hole in the floor. They got 
a little terrier on a spike that kind of 
moves a little bit. It looks like some- 
body split Toto in half.” 

Gardner moved on to the half- 
corpse, and this time was given two 
weeks to prepare. Originally a full 
corpse, the female zombie attacks 
one of the characters through a win- 
dowand while leaning through is cut 
in half when she is hit in the spinal 
cord with anax. The human charac- 
ters then strap her to an embalming 
table, and she begins to tell them 
what it’s like to be dead and brought 
back to life. Bill Stout intentionally 
designed the effect so that it would 
be difficult for audiences to figure 
out, since taey can see inside the rib 
cage and underneath the table. 

Gardner: “I sculpted two different 
faces. One was a painful expression, 
screaming, and the other was doped 
up. It kills my friend, the one I made 
the teeth for—eats his brains—and 
it’s like a heroin fix—it makes her 
feel better, so she had to look like 
she’s on drugs.” 

Gardner built the full corpse as a 
poseable figure, with a separate 
body for the half-corpse, fully 
mechanized. He was assisted by 
Scott Ressler, who cast the skinsand 


Spider (Miguel Nunez) 
and Trash (Linnea 
Quigley) on the film’s 
elaborate cemetery set. 
The crying angel was 
sculpted by Leo Rijn. 
Inset: Production 
designer Bill Stout's 
concept for the set. 


helped put the body together, and by 
Bill Sturgeon, who worked for Rick 
Baker on AMERICAN WERE- 
WOLF IN LONDON, who did a lot 
of the mechanics for the hands. 

“They asked me to be on the set 
two days before they actually ended 
up shooting the half-corpse,” said 
Gardner. “If I had used those two 
days, we could have done a lot more 
with it mechanically—we were try- 
ing to install an eye-blink mechan- 
ism fifteen minutes before we had to 
leave to make it to the set by our call 
time. For the time I had, I was really 
pleased with the results.” 

The effect took a crew of five to 
operate. Gardner puppeteered the 
head and eyes through a hole in the 


table, which was difficult because he 
couldn’t see where it was supposed 
to be looking. Bill Stout operated 
the spine, which drips spinal fluid 
from a syringe connected through 
the body. “It was a pretty crowded 
scene,” he said. “You can see under 
the table, and there’s nothing 
there— the operators are right out of 
frame in every shot. We did that on 
purpose so that the audience will say 
‘Wait a minute—how’d they do 
that?” 

In the script the corpse is sup- 
posed to have a shredded nightgown 
on. Gardner took it off to fix some- 
thing during filming and O’Bannon 
got to see the puppet underneath. 
“O'Bannon saw that it had tits and 
said ‘Oh, this is great—we have to 
show this!” said Gardner. “So she 
ended up nude on the table. It looks 
ok, but I didn’t really put any time 
into the figure. The puppet’s eyes are 
bright blue. That was O’Bannon’s 
only real concern as far as the differ- 
entiation between fantasy and real- 
ism—he wanted bright blue eyesand 
a pink tongue. He wanted it to bea 
little surrealistic-looking. The pink 
tongue I just couldn’t see her having 
in that state of decay, so I stained it 
up a bit, and he didn’t mind. You 
don’t even see it in the film.” 


“This is K-MAX 
Slash-and-Gash 
Radio and you 
have just heard 
‘Shit On My Face’ 
by the Turds.” 


With the completion of the half- 
corpse and an additional week of 
pick-ups for Kenny Myers’ work, 
the film moved into post-production 
in early September. Several editors 
were brought in to work with O’Ban- 
non in a rush to finish the film for 
Halloween release in early Novem- 
ber. 

But when O'Bannon finished his 
cut, Graham Henderson, Tom Fox, 


Makeup artist Kenny Myers (right) rehearses an effect for an embalming sequence 
with Don Calfa, as mortician Ernie. Myers replaced Bill Munns during production. 


and the other producers were not 
satisfied with the results, and the 
early release date was scrapped. 

“We rushed through editing and 
then found out we didn’t have what 
we wanted,” said Henderson. “What 
happened was that O’Bannon wrote 
a very funny script right up to the 
film’s midway point, and from there 
on he went fora serious horror film. 
It was so sudden a change it really 
didn’t work. The horror part wasn’t 
as good as it could have been. We 
decided to make the whole thing 
more comedic, not a ‘horror’ film 
but a horror film with its tongue-in- 
cheek.” 

According to Henderson, O’Ban- 
non was happy to go along with the 
re-editing: “It wasn’t really drastic. 
A lot of it was discussion between 
himself and the producers more than 
taking the picture away and doing 
things without his knowledge.” 
Henderson claimed most of the 
film’s original music score was 
replaced by a rock score, “which 
O'Bannon wasn’t keen on.” O’Ban- 
non’s script specifically called for 
punk rock music over the titles and 
source music froma radio one of the 
characters is carrying. 

By all accounts, the film was 
always poised between comedy and 
horror. O’Bannon’s screenplay is 
one Outrageous situation after 
another which grows increasingly 
hysterical: for instance, Frank and 
Freddie, two characters exposed to 
the gas from the tarman cannister 
early in the film, later find out, much 
to their surprise, that they’re dead, 
and as Freddie continues to grow 
worse, he begins to try to convince 
his girlfriend to satisfy his dawning 
craving for live brains. Myers said 
that during filming he would have 
liked more clarification on the film’s 
direction because “the script read 
like a comedy but I got the feeling we 
were filming a drama.” 

Henderson stated that most of the 
re-editing simply involved moving 
shots around, especially reaction 
shots of the various characters, to 
leave laughs at the end of scenes. 

Specific changes involved the first 
corpse, whose appearance is now 
underlined by a song with the lyric 
“Do you want to party?” and the 
half-corpse, which had some addi- 
tional lines dubbed in, moaning for 
more brains as it thrashes around in 
a kind of withdrawal symptom. “It’s 
now so bizarre it’s funny,” said 
Gardner. 

Everyone seems pleased with the 
final results, even O'Bannon. Said 
Henderson, “I’m sure he has reserva- 
tions about certain things, but the 
reaction O’Bannon got from screen- 
ing the picture was extremely encour- 
aging. Now that I've seen it for the 
first time with a big audience, I real- 
ize it has a lot more going foritthan | 
thought originally, as far as comedic 
value. In fact, some laughs we knew 
we were going to get, we lost because 
the audience was still laughing at 
something earlier that we didn’t real- 
ize was funny.” 


ZOMBIE FILM RETROSPECT 


Zombies have been around a long time, but it took George Romero 
and his NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD to catalyze the genre. 


By John Thonen, Jr. 


While born out of Haitian 
legends of the dead being revived 
to serve voodoo priests, the zom- 
bie in film has strayed far from its 
origins, in fact only one zombie 
film even takes place in the Carri- 
bean. The cinematic zombie need 
only be lacking in personality and 


mentary intelligence to qualify, he 
need not even be dead. 

The zombie has been a minor 
figure on'the fringes of the horror 
pantheon for over fifty years, but it 
has only been in the last five years 
that he has come into his own. 
After an auspicious start with the 
1932 hit WHITE ZOMBIE, the 
walking dead seemed likely to 
enjoy the success of his other for- 
eign contemporaries, the Mummy, 
the Wolfman and so on, but fol- 
lowups to this Bela Lugosi starrer 
were increasingly less successful. 
REVOLT OF THE ZOMBIES 
(1943), KING OF THE ZOM- 
BIES (1941), REVENGE OF 
THE ZOMBIES (1943) and even 
Lugosi again in VOODOO MAN 
(1944) all failed to capture the pub- 
lic’s imagination. 

In the twenty years following 
WHITE ZOMBIE only one truly 
good zombie film would emerge, 


Low budgets kept zombies popular. 
They were cheap, needing no makeup 
or elaborate effects, not even capable 

acting: TEENAGE ZOMBIES (1957). 


ie. 


Traditional Voodoo-inspired zombies from SUGAR HILL (1974). The success of 
George Romero's NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD created a new style for the genre. 


Val Lewton’s I WALKED WITH 
A ZOMBIE. Like most of Lew- 
ton’s films the supernatural aspects 
were more implicit than explicit 
and, while still almost hypnoti- 
cally eerie, a good case can be made 
that there are no zombies in the 
film. 

The zombie quickly fell to pro- 
viding minor thrills in comedies 
like GHOSTBREAKERS (1940) 
and ZOMBIES ON BROAD- 
WAY (1945), or, even worse, to 
providing misleading come-ons in 
VALLEY OF THE ZOMBIES 
(1945), and the 1952 serial ZOM- 
BIES OF THESTRATOSPHERE, 
neither of which had any zombies 
to offer. 

The saving grace that kept the 
zombie from fading away alto- 
gether was its fatal charm to the 
low budget filmmaker: they were 
cheap, requiring no fancy makeup 
or elaborate effects, not even capa- 
ble acting. Zombies were the 
schlock filmmaker’s dream, and it 
was in their films they would 
remain. 

The overriding fear of the fifties 
was of science and its creations. 
Even conventionally supernatural 
monsters like vampires and were- 
wolves were introduced from 
scientific backgrounds rather than 
otherworldly ones, and so it was 
with the zombie. CREATURE 


WITH THE ATOM BRAIN 
(1955), TEENAGE ZOMBIES 
(1957), THE INVISIBLE IN- 
VADERS and the infamous 
PLAN 9 FROM OUTER SPACE 
are examples. The latter two are 
among many that offered alien- 
controlled zombies ranging from 
the classic INVADERS FROM 
MARS (1953) to later efforts like 
THE EARTH DIES SCREAM- 
ING (1964) or THEY CAME 
FROM BEYOND SPACE (1967) 
and its TV movie clone NIGHT 
SLAVES (1970). 

Foreign countries, who would 
eventually become of great signifi- 
cance in the zombie industry, 
entered the fray in the early sixties. 
Mexico offered everybody’s favor- 
ite wrestling hero, Santo, inINVA- 
SION OF THE ZOMBIES while 
Italy offered toga-clad musclemen 
fighting the undead in WAR OF 
THE ZOMBIES (1963). 

The first, and until now only, 
zombie musical appeared in 1964, 
in the wonderfully titled IN- 
CREDIBLY STRANGE CREA- 
TURES WHO STOPPED LIV- 
ING AND BECAME MIXED- 
UP ZOMBIES. Most horror afici- 
onados know the title but merci- 
fully, few have seen it, even when 
later re-released as TEENAGE 
PSYCHO MEETS BLOODY 
MARY. 


A lesser-known oddity is PSY- 
CHO A-GO-GO (1956). This tale 
of a Vietnam vet being electroni- 
cally forced to commit crimes got 
more footage added in 1971 to 
become THE FIEND WITHTHE 
ELECTRONIC BRAIN, still 
more was tacked on to make it 
THE MAN WITH THE SYN- 
THETIC BRAIN and a still-later 
title change made it THE BLOOD 
OF GHASTLY HORROR. 

While VOODOO BLOOD 
BATH (1967) didn’t suffer quite 
so many title changes, it isanother 
little-seen but well known title 
thanks to Jerry Gross renaming it 
I EAT YOUR SKIN in order to 
pair it with his own production, | 
DRINK YOUR BLOOD, in one 
of history’s most notorious double 
bills (interestingly, no skinis eaten 
in the film). 

The seminal moment for the 
modern zombie came in 1968 with 
the arrival of George Romero’s 
NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD; 
but shortly before it, in 1966, the 
only good zombie film between 
Lewton and Romero passed by 
almost unnoticed. In the last thirty 
vears no single studio has been of 
greater importance to the horror 
genre than England’s Hammer 
Studios. By the mid-sixties they 

continued on page 59 


ZOMBIE (1979), director Lucio Fulci’s 
illegitimate Italian follow-up to the 
success of George Romero’s DAWN 
OF THE DEAD, called ZOMBI in Italy. 
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DAN OBANNON 

continued from page 20 

because he was so refreshingto have 
around the set. When the rest of us 
were foul and pissed-off in general, 
Karen was always upbeat and made 
us feel better which in retrospect 
must have been hard for him. When 
everyone else seemed to be turning 
on me, he was always there being 
supportive.” 

As for using E. C. Comics as a 
visual model for RETURN OF 
THE LIVING DEAD, O'Bannon 
couldn’t really see any other way. 
“What else could you use? I can say 
it till I’m blue in the face, that I didn’t 
want to imitate Romero, but 
because ofthe very nature of the film 
I had to, to some degree. If 50% of 
the film is Romero-inspired let’s 
say, I had to branch out wherever 
possible for the remaining 50%. 
And the most obvious source of 
inspiration was E. C. Comics, espe- 
cially when I adopted the humorous 
approach. 

“I chose artist Bill Stout as pro- 
duction designer because I like his 
work in the E. C.-type corpse area. 
The cemetery set, which was an 
entire construction after we looked 
allover L. A. County and finally had 
to set dress an olive grove, was 
modelled in my mind after an old 
Graham Ingels drawing. Remember 
Ghastly Graham! I think Stout had 
the Jack Davis ones in mind. So 
those two specific influences ce- 
mented our approach.” 

The musicin RETURN OF THE 
LIVING DEAD is a mixture of 
pseudo HI-NRG and recording 
artists like The Cramps. Neither 
were O’Bannon’s choice nor was the 
juxtapositioning of certain songs to 
infer that the zombies were singing. 
Ghouls just wanna have fun it 
seems! “What you are listening to in 
the film is a free score,” said O’Ban- 
pe non. “I wanted New Wave compos- 
ata ers to supply the music but the Hem- 
dale top brass, John Daly and 
Derek Gibson, had some kind of 
deal with a musician in England 
who would score the film for 
nothing. 

“The Cramps came courtesy of 
another similar deal with an L. A. 
record label. The selections were not 
mine. It was also the producers’ idea 
to have the skull-like corpse’s jaws 
[the first corpse] opening at the 
beginning of a song whereas | 
wanted that scene without music. To 
my way of thinking all the music 
should have been used in the first 
half where it was most appropriate, 
then the drama would have taken 
over. But the producers wanted 
more Rock ‘n’ Roll, so they just 
stuck it in.” 

Dan O'Bannon has recently just 
finished scripting Tobe Hooper’s 
up-coming remake of the ’50s classic 
INVADERS FROM MARS. “All 
I’ve done is write it as an A-movie as 
opposed to a C-movie,” said O’Ban- 
non. “It isn’t any different from the 
original as I had no intention of jetti- 
soning the important elements of 
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one of my favorite childhood memo- 
ries. I’ve taken it and simply 
improved what was weak. The story 
does somewhat fall apart and the 
middle section was not terrific 
scriptwise.” 

But that’s it as far as script work is 
concerned for O’Bannon who 
intends to pursue his directing 
career. He is working ona project at 
the moment that deals with the 
Haight Ashbury period of the late 
sixties. “Put in the simplest terms,” 
he concludes, “RETURN OF THE 
LIVING DEAD is the last $50 mil- 
lion anybody is going to make off 
me. Cast not thy pearls before swine 
it says in the Bible. Well, I had to as 
they were the only ones willing to 
give me the chance to direct. Butthat 
will all change now. 

“Don’t get me wrong. I’m proud 
of what I did in the film but if I had 
longer than 6 weeks to shoot it and 
more than the $3 million budget it 
would be a far superior film. As it 
stands though, it still works. One 
thing I kept in my mind throughout— 
what I can only describe as an or- 
deal—was to make the best film I 
could. That was the only goal and 
nothing else in that malestrom was 
of any real importance. As hard as it 
was for my emotions and feelings to 
come to terms with that at the 
darker moments, | didn’t lose sight 
of what I knew I could achieve given 
all the limitations.” 


REAL GENIUS 


continued from page 12 


be placed under a 40-foot hallway 
set; it took five days to create the 
necessary amount of ice. A similar 
event once occurred at Cal Tech, 
without the benefit of Hollywood 
technology.) At another point in the 
film, Chris rises to the occasion of 
confronting an obnoxious prof by 
floating up to his second floor office 
in a chaise lounge supported by a 
mass of helium-filled balloons. 

For all its fun and games REAL 
GENIUS is solidly grounded in 
advanced technology but doesn’t 
doomsay about the perils of “new 
technology.” Coolidge met with 
leading scientists and called in visual 
consultant Ron Cobb to create the 
design for the laser weapon seen in 
the picture. “We were careful to 
design a laser weapon that is theoret- 
ically possible, but that, in fact, can’t 
work as it’s described in the film,” 
said Coolidge. “We didn’t want to 
inspire anything like our movie 
weapon.” 

REAL GENIUS never loses sight 
of the fact that it’s a comedy. The 
unorthodox young heroes get re- 
venge on the professor who misled 
them into. building the super laser 
and they “sting” the ruthless, chill- 
ingly businesslike government agents 
who ordered the weapon. To tell any 
more would be to give away the 
film’s uproarious climax, which 
alone cost $1.2 million and used 140 
tons of a very popular snack food to 
see that justice triumphs. 


ZOMBIE RETROSPECT 
continued from page 29 

realized that the hortor that had 
built them were getting stale and 
they began experimenting. Among 
the variations they tried was trans- 
planting the legends of other coun- 
tries to their gothic sets. Thus was 
created the superb PLAGUE OF 
THE ZOMBIES. This tale of an 
English squire who utilizes talents he 
developed in Haiti to turn local 
youths into zombie miners fora dan- 
gerous tin mine faced the problem 
that had plagued zombie films since 
their inception: they just were not 
scary. They were strange looking, 
even unsettling, but not menacing. It 
took George Romero to make one 
small addition to zombie lore, and 
make them a hit: they eat the living! 

There is little to sayabout NIGHT 
OF THE LIVING DEAD (4:1:15) 
that hasn’t been said. Had it not been 
for Reader’s Digest reprinting an 
article condemning the film it might 
have passed into oblivion. While its 
influence can’t be discounted it 
wasn’t until Romero reentered the 
genre in 1979 with DAWN OF THE 
DEAD that the zombie craze really 
started. Between Romero’s films 
came T.V. Mikel’s horrible ASTRO 
ZOMBIES (1968), Bob Clark’s 
crude but effective, CHILDREN 
SHOULDNT PLAY WITH DEAD 
THINGS (1972), and the wonder- 
fully atmospheric and nonsensical 
Spanish trilogy about THE BLIND 
DEAD, the demon-worshipping 
Knights of Templar who walk the 
earth as flesh-eating zombies. 

AIP’s blaxploitation series brought 
zombies into the action as voodoo 
helps a girl get revenge on mobsters 
in SUGAR HILL. DEAD PEO- 
PLE, a 1974 film, would be forgot- 
ten today had it not been reissued as 
RETURN OF THE LIVING DEAD 
with an advertising line taken 
directly from the ads of DAWN OF 
THE DEAD. Romero successfully 
sued it into oblivion. 

George Hamilton’s leaden acting 
talents were wasted as a living 
member of the cast in the dismal TV 
film THE DEAD DON’T DIE 
(1975). One of the most gruesome 
of all zombie films was the Span- 
ish/English/ Italian production 
titled BREAKFAST AT THE 
MANCHESTER MORGUE (1974), 
seen here as DONT OPEN THE 
WINDOW. Romero was effectively 
ripped-off in THE CHILD (1977), 
recently reissued as KILL ANDGO 
HIDE. Also in 1977, director Ken 
Weiderhorn exhibited a promise he 
has yet to realize with his highly 
effective tale of Nazi zombies, 
SHOCK WAVES. 

After the financial and critical suc- 
cess of DAWN OF THE DEAD, the 
gates were open fora seemingly end- 
less series of ripoffs both here and 
abroad. Canada offered youthful 
atomic-inspired zombies in THE 
CHILDRED (1980). Spain offered 
its horror superstar Paul Naschy in 
RETURN OF THE ZOMBIS 
(that’s their spelling), and Italy 


offered more variations than I can 
name including ZOMBIE, NIGHT 
OF THE ZOMBIES, GATES OF 
HELL, and CITY OF THE WALK- 
ING DEAD. All were produced 
within about eighteen months of 
each other, though their release in 
the U.S. was staggered over five 
years, making it seem that the Italian 
film industry was little more than a 
zombie factory. 

Pennsylvania, Romero’s home 
base, put in its bid to be knownas the 
zombie state in 1980 with THE 
BLOODEATERS, later known as 
FOREST OF FEAR and TOXIC 
ZOMBIES—but still bad under any 
name. Other obscure entries include 
Fred Olen Ray’s IT FELL FROM 
THE SKY (1979) aka THE ALIEN 
DEAD, with Buster Crabbe fighting 
dead tourists revived by a fallen 
meteor in Florida; KISS DADDY 
GOODBYE with Fabian asa sheriff 
trying to deal with two psychoki- 
netic youngsters who have remobil- 
ized their murdered father; and of 
course Joel Reed’s GAMMA 693, 
aka NIGHT OF THE ZOMBIES, 
with porno superstar Jamie Gillis as 
a super spy trying to unravel the 
mystery of long dead U.S. and Nazi 
forces still battling in the Swiss Alps 
(actually they turn out not to be 
zombies); and let’s not forget the 
Philippine-produced oddity RAW 
FORCE which offered zombie mar- 
tial arts masters under the control of 
cannibalistic priests out to get a 
bunch of martial artists as they enjoy 
a Love Boat-style cruise. 


Just as it seemed the craze was 
about to lose steam—even the Ital- 
ians were busy making ROAD 
WARRIOR ripoffs—another 16mm 
ultra low-budget gem appeared in 
Sam Raimi’s THE EVIL DEAD to 
revive the genre and keep it rolling 
till Romero’s DAY OF THE DEAD 
arrives this summer. 


Since then we've been treated to 
punk zombies in a bad comedy 
SURF II, and TEENAGE COMET 
ZOMBIES, the original title of the 
enjoyable sleeper NIGHT OF THE 
COMET. Still to come: Italy’s 
ZOMBIE III, and THE EROTIC 
NIGHTS OF THE LIVING DEAD, 
Civil War zombies in GHOST 
SOLDIERS, ecological zombies in 
MUTANT, top forty zombies in 
HARD ROCK ZOMBIES, and Rita 
Jenrette in ZOMBIE ISLAND 
MASSACRE. The most interesting 
of all the pre- and post- DAY OF 
THE DEAD entries seems likely to 
be Dan O’Bannon’s RETURN OF 
THE LIVING DEAD. O'Bannon 
previously forayed into zombie terri- 
tory with his script for DEAD AND 
BURIED (1981). 

Romero’s newest entry, DAY OF 
THE DEAD (see page 48), is an 
almost certain hit and more copies 
are sure to follow, but this is likely to 
be the last gasp for the zombie with 
few talented filmmakers likely to 
enter a milieu so well mined by oth- 
ers. Still, you-never know, some- 
times you can’t keep a good dead 
man down. 
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